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THE OLD AND NEW YEAR. 


Nature has her voices of warning and of encouragement, 
no less than Revelation ; and there is no period at which her 
words of solemn admonition come home to the soul with 
deeper power, than when another era of life has passed, and 
the new year, with its untried scenes, its unknown and unex- 
plored future, lies before us. Such seasons as this are calcula- 
ted to excite even the most thoughtless to some serious reflec- 
tion, and it may not be unprofitable for us now to review in 
some measure the past, and to ascertain what we may reasona- 
bly hope for the future, from our present dispositions, aims and 
characters. The past year has had its eternal influence upon 
each individual heart, and there is no thought more solemn 
than the consideration that nothing of that past can be recal- 
led; that its wishes and purposes, its hopes and fears, its joys 
and sorrows, its conquests and failures, are inseparably linked 
with our characters, — that eternity itself will bear witness to 
its faithfulness or negligence. The hurried events of life, as 
they pass in rapid succession,"may indeed drive this thought 
from our minds for a season, but there will be moments of 
deeper self-consciousness when it will stand revealed in all its 
dread solemnity. When earthly scenes are fading from view, 
and the soul hovers on the narrow confines of earth, and feels 
assured that the hour of judgment has come, —that the Mas- 
ter is waiting to receive back the talents committed to his 
keeping, — then, if not till then, will the infinite value of this. 
year be fully realized. 
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We have seen many on whom the last new-year opened 
in brightness and joy, pass from our midst ; some, after a slow 
and lingering illness, when death seemed as a welcome re- 
lease, — others, in the fulness of hope and life and glad antici- 
pation. How think you the past year now seems to them? 
How seems it to you, fellow pilgrim? No doubt it was com- 
menced with good resolutions, purposes of obedience, plans of 
improvement, and a full determination that its close should 
witness higher advances, and a more Christian character than 
any preceding period of your life. What has been the result ? 
Have these purposes been fulfilled, these resolutions executed ? 
Have you become more earnest, faithful and persevering ? 
Have you learned to look habitually to God as your Father, 
and to trust yourself and all dear to you, unreservedly to his 
care and guidance, knowing that ‘‘ He doeth all things well?” 
Have you made Jesus your daily and only guide, and sought 
under every circumstance to imitate his forbearance, charity 
and love? Do you feel more deeply your own responsible- 
ness, and realize that you are indeed an immortal being, — 
that you are not living merely for the things of this life, but 
for the development of those powers, affections and disposi- 
tions which no change can take from you? Have you, in 
fine, a hope full of immortality, feeling that for you “ to live,’’ 
even amid sorrow and privation, “is Christ,” and that “to 
die” would be “ gain ?” 

Happy he, who is able conscientiously to answer these 
questions in the affirmative; but to many, we doubt not, the 
year, commenced with such high aims and purposes, has been 
strewn with broken resolves, wasted opportunities and sluggish 
efforts. Whence comes this? Whence these high aims and 
lofty desires, and yet at the same time this criminal negligence 
in the performance of our resolyes? Why are we no better, 
purer, holier than we are? Moral influences have been con- 
stantly around to excite and animate us. Heavenly blessings 
have been showered upon us. Revelation has spoken, and 
Nature has confirmed its words of solemn import, and the 
voices of Providence have never ceased to utter their words 
of counsel and of rebuke. Spiritual influences have been 
shed upon our hearts, and there have been moments when we 
have deeply felt that power. Why then, we repeat, are we 
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no better than we are? 'T'o our own mind there is no thought 
more humiliating, than the consciousness of how many have 
been the spiritual privileges, how numerous and unceasing the 
influences that have acted within and around us from our very 
childhood, to make our characters even what they are. Why 
is it, then, that at the close of any important period of time, 
like the present, we are forced to look back upon a path 
strewn with broken resolves, and wasted opportunities ? 

, A promise made to another, we feel ourselves bound to per- 
form. Why not, then, a promise made to ourselves? for is 
not a resolution such a promise, and is not the one as solemn 
an act as the other? The latter is not indeed ratified by man, 
but is it not made in the secrecy of our own hearts, before 
God? And when we break such solemn resolves, are we not 
faithless to ourselves and to our Maker? 

¢e Why, then, we again repeat, are we no better, purer, holier ! 
than we are? Our first answer arises from a consideration, 
the truth of which all must acknowledge from their own ex- 
perience, namely : that we do not act out our own convictions 
of duty, —that we do not live as we profess the Christian 
standard requires us to live. We conform our habits and max- 

re ims to the standard of the world around us, forgetting that the 

Gospel possesses and demands higher aims, purer motives, and 
a more spiritual life. When the young man inquired of Christ, 
“Who is my neighbor?” Jesus not merely replied to his ques- 
tion, but sent him away with the emphatic words, “Go thou 
and do likewise.” These words are also spoken to each one 
of us, and it is to the willing neglect of opportunities of doing 

v good, that we must ascribe much of our faithlessness and neg- 

; ligence ; for how many golden opportunities has not the past 

year witnessed! how many occasions for the exercise of be- 

nevolence, kindness and charity ! how many seasons for speak- 

ing the single word of encouragement and admonition; how 

many sacred hours for consecration to self-improvement or to 

the good of others! And have all of these opportunities, 
scattered through every day, and we might almost say through 
every hour of the past year, been faithfully met and im- ! 
proved? Have we done all that we might and ought to have 

: done, for the advancement of our own spiritual good, and that 
i of others? We have known our duty and what Christianity 
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required of us; if we have not thus acted out what we pro- 
fessed to believe, herein lies one great cause of our low at- 
tainments and broken resolves. 

Again, we do not sufficiently feel, individually, the sinful- 
ness of all sin. We conform our motives and habits to those 
of the world around us, and under the shelter of the multi- 
tude, cloak from ourselves our own deficiencies. The moral 


standard of the world is far below that of Christianity, and 


he who acknowledges in his heart the supremacy of the latter, 
and yet lives according to the maxims of the world, is guilty 
of the grossest inconsistency, and his life will ever contradict 
his nominal belief. 

This style of character arises too often from a want of true 
self-knowledge, of a just perception of the relation of the soul 
to truth and duty and God. It does not feel as it should, that 
there are sins of the heart no less than of the life, for which 
it will experience a just retribution ; that all low aims, un- 
worthy purposes, unholy desires, that indifference, even, is sin. 
And because man’s views of sin are so indefinite, because he 
does not regard it as resulting from a state of the soul, no less 
than as expressed in the actions of the life, the resolutions for 
progress and holiness made in his better moments, vanish 
beneath the distracting influences of the world, and wither 
and fade, because they had no real root in themselves. 

Once more: our resolutions are so often broken, because 
they are not formed in moments of calm seriousness, but un- 
der the influence of momentary excitement or fear. We listen 
to some powerful exhortation from the pulpit; our feelings 
are moved; we realize for a moment the infinite importance 
of our spiritual interests, and we make the resolve henceforth 
to live more entirely for those things that are unchangeable 
and eternal. But the feeling is but momentary, and if not 
cherished and deepened by serious thought, if not acted upon, 
the return to the common duties of life chases away these 
better momentary emotions. Again, some warning voice of 
Providence comes home to us, and we are strongly reminded 
of the uncertainty of all earthly hopes and plans, and as the 
darkness gathers, we feel the utter weakness of human power 
to aid and sustain us, and we eagerly turn for help to that liv- 
ing fountain, whose waters we pass by unheeded in our more 
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“prosperous moments. We feel that all mere earthly pursuits 
are indeed vanity, and we determine that we will devote our- 
selves to higher and worthier objects of attainment. But the 
danger passes, the clouds disperse, and with the returning light 
our resolutions vanish as the early dew in the summer morning. 

And why is it that we do so often witness these results? 
Why are we so often obliged to lament them in ourselves? Is 
it not because our resolutions do not go deep enough, do not 
reach the main springs of feeling and action? ‘Those resolu- 
tions alone can be abiding and permanent, which are made in 
the calm conviction of the mind, with deep, serious thought, 
and a fixed and determined purpose of the soul, — which are 
made in heartfelt sincerity, with a consciousness of our own 
weakness, and at the same time with a humble reliance upon 
the great Source of all strength and support. 

Thus only can we become that which in our better mo- 
ments: we hope and wish to become. 

To many of us the past year has been thus unsatisfactory. 
Now it has indeed gone from us, not to be recalled, save in its 
undying influence upon our characters. What that influence has 
been, let each one determine for himself, and rest not satisfied, 
until he has fully and conscientiously answered the question. 

But, my friend, however the past may now seem to you, 
whether you can read its pages with a joyful countenance, or 

*with remorse and deep regret, remember that a new year is 
now opening upon you; and upon you alone depends what 
its record shall be. Its pages are now stainless and pure ;— 
you are to decide whether they shall so remain, or whether 
they shall be dimmed with the stains of sin and worldliness. 
No hand save yours, can make any record in its book of Re- 
membrance. Pause, then, we earnestly entreat you, and let 
not the dying year utter its solemn pleadings in vain. Look 
not to the standard of others, —consider not their opinions of 
your character or prospects, but alone, in the solemn silence 
of this hour, look in upon your own heart, as in the very 
presence of God. Cast away all other thoughts, and feel that 
the eye of an all holy Being is upon you. Can you meet 
with calmness the scrutiny of that glance? Do you feel that 
all is well within you? Can you calmly contemplate the 
thought of entering at any moment an untried scene of exist- 
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ence? If not, delay no longer. Force yourself to think, and 
let not the new-year’s sun rise upon you, without witnessing 
a determined, heartfelt resolution, made in calmness and with 
a serious conviction of its worth, henceforth to consecrate 
yourself to truth, to duty, and to God. And may the opening 
year witness your improvement in all that is noble, worthy 
and excellent. And should another new-year’s morn never 
dawn upon you, may you be an inhabitant of that city, which 
has “no need of the sun, neither of the moon to shine in it: 
for the glory of God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof.” H. M. 





WHAT IS YOUR LIFE? 


BY REV. J. H. MORISON. 


Noruine is more remarkable than the different aspects of 
life, as it is regarded at different ages of the world, and by 
different persons atthe same time. The first feeling, as men 
look abroad and witness the constantly shifting phases of 
things, — youth, manhood and age dissolving, these into those, 
and all melting and vanishing away in death,—is always a 
sad one, and we sympathize with the reflections of the Trojan 
warrior, in his interview with Diomed. “As the generation 
of leaves, so is that of men. The wind drives them in 
showers to the earth; but the forest, growing green, again 
puts forth, and in the spring they are renewed. So the gene- 
rations of men;—one flourishes as another decays.” Yet 
even in Homer’s Mythology there was a sort of shadowy exist- 
ence for the dead, which, with some of the later poets, became 
more distinct. ‘The devouring flames, says one of the charac- 
ters in Hschylus, 

“The devouring flames, my son, that waste 
The body of the dead, touch not the soul; 

That lives and knows its destined hour to show 
Its wrath.” 

“There,” says Pindar in a moment of unrsual elevation, 
“the good by night and day in equal light repose forever in 
unbroken rest.” With others among the ancient poets, life isa 
momentary converse with the upper air, when darkness sudden- 
ly overshadows them and they are locked up in the iron abodes 
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of death, and they employ all the powers of a strong imagina- 
tion to reconcile the heart to the thought of endless darkness. 

Such were the conflicting views of life taken by the poets 
among the most enlightened nations of antiquity. And with 
philosophers there was the same variety of opinion. While 
cheered by the beautiful works of God, reasoning from man’s 
inward cravings, his intellectual faculties, and the unchanging 
laws of justice and of truth, full of the thought of meeting 
again those whom he had lost, Cicero, in an assumed charac- 
ter, triumphantly exclaimed, “Oh glorious day, when I shall 
go to that divine council and assemblage of spirits, and escape 
from this mortal turmoil and filth. For I shall go, not only to 
those great men of whom I have spoken, but also to my son, 
distinguished for his virtues and filial reverence, for whom I 
have performed the sad rites, which he should have performed 
for me.”” Such are the hopes awakened by his private studies. 
But he goes abroad into the world, and sees the disorders and 
wrongs which there prevail. The poor are oppressed and their 
prayer is not heard. Fierce and inhuman wars decide the 
fate of empires. Death reigns; matter triumphs. And among 
men knavish cunning, a mean ambition or brute violence, pre- 
vails. The heart of the philosopher sinks within him, and he 
goes back to his study, again to gather strength for the hour 
of trial, and again to fail when the hour of trial has come. 
To him life is a painful alternation of fear and hope, —the 
shadows of the grave now and then relieved by gleams of a 
brighter expectation. 

And if such was the condition of the wisest —of those who 
more than others could look through the veil that here shrouds 
the spirit, how must it have been with the unlearned during 
that and the succeeding age? Of them it is not too much to 
say, that darkness covered the earth and gross darkness the 
people. The cry of the oppressed arose and there was none 
to help. Vice had outgrown the law. The sword of power 
had pushed aside the arm of justice. The hopes of the vir- 
tuous were crushed beneath the weight of violence and crime ; 
and the heart of innocence racked by the wrong and outrage 
that preyed upon mankind. Atheism, “eclipsing all the stars 
of heaven,’ and trampling down the hopes that sprang, like 
flowers, from the grave, stalked frowningly abroad between 
the living and the dead. 
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But amid the scoffs and gtoans of an unbelieving and aban- 
doned world, lo, the voice of one crying in the wilderness, and 
saying, Prepare ye the way of the Lord; for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand. ‘Thus announced, there appeared one, 
like unto the son of man, and the spirit of God, gently as a 
dove, rested upon him. Disease fled at his touch. ‘The 
winds and the waves were hushed by his voice. Speaking as 
never man spake, and teaching as one having authority, he 
declared, ‘I am the resurrection and the life; he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live ;” and to confirm 
his word, he that was dead came forth at his bidding. Having 
set an example of majestic meekness, firmness and love under 
cruel indignities and wrongs, and thus taught men what it is 
to live, he taught them also how to die. . But the grave could 
not bind him down. He burst the bands of death; and from 
its dark recesses brought life and immortality to light. In him 
the great mystery which had oppressed the world is solved. 

His followers publish the glad tidings of eternal life. - They 
are driven from city to city. Everywhere stripes and bonds 
await them, and everywhere they proclaim the gospel of their 
master ;—‘‘that this mortal must put on immortality, this 
corruptible must put on incorruption, and death be swallowed 
up in victory.” 

They die; but their cause goes on. The spirit of Jesus 
and his divine instructions live. Amid wars and tumults, such 
as the world had never seen, his divine religion goes on, con- 
quering and to conquer. The calm wisdom and the brutal 
ferocity of kings and the great men of the earth, who set them- 
selves against it, the downfall of empires, the general break- 
ing up of the social elements, only prepare the way for its 
heaven-directed progress. The gathering of the nations from 
all quarters of the globe hasten on its work. 

Ages pass by. The heralds of salvation have gone through 
all the earth. Kingdoms that once sat in darkness have seen 
great light. A new civilization has sprung into being. On 
the ruins of the old a new world has risen. Knowledge, like 
the spirit of God on the face of the deep in the primeval chaos, 
has moved over the face of society. Continents are overspread 
by people calling themselves the followers of Christ. And what 
now among them is life? Under this purer gospel, this glori- 
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ous revelation of man’s duty and his end, may we not hope to 
see a new heaven on earth? We look abroad, and behold still 
almost the same cares, the same passions, the same low de- 
sires, the same crimes and wickedness and death. The stream 
of life, as men profess to believe, flows on no more to the 
ocean of death, but to realms of immortal being. We may 
look therefore to see the idle pomp and pageantry of earth, its 
petty contests and hopes and fears, discarded, and the soul’s 
immortal powers all bent on the attainment of immortal things. 
But how slight the change! There is still, as in ages of hea- 
thenish darkness, the warrior, with maddening rage, slaying 
his brother, and Christian nations urging him on by théir tri- 
umphant shouts. It is called a most beautiful spectacle, where 
in the thickest parts of an inhabited city the terrible engines 
of destruction wielded by Christians, are crushing temple and 
private dwelling, and beneath their ruins burying in indis- 
criminate slaughter Christian men with their wives and chil- 
dren. There is still the same insane ambition—the student, 
pale with thought, laboring on with throbbing head and heart 
for the poor distinction of a name. There are children play- 
ing with their toys, and larger children playing with their 
toys and heeding not the cataract which they are drawing 
near. There is the selfish statesman, grown grey in craft, and 
the hypocrite tottering on, unmindful of the day which shall 


‘ tear off all disguise. There is the man of avarice, with his 


iron chest bound like a mill-stone to his neck, as if to drag 
him deeper down into the dreadful lake. There are bodies 
pampered for the jaws of death, and souls starved for eternal 
life. 'There is the mother, bending in mute despair over the 
cold remains of her little one, and everywhere death calling 
forth shrieks of anguish, as if no voice had ever issued from 
the grave. The noisy reveller and the silent mourner are 
found side by side. The bridegroom and the bride move 
giddily on, while near them, concealed under a thousand dif- 
fering forms, the great destroyer lurks to stab their joys. 

There we see one young and beautiful, and ask her, “‘ What . 
is life?’ She points eagerly to admiring companions and the 
crowded pleasures of a shining fortune. We see her again. 
Death is busy at his work. The man of God is there. But 
those eyes, once streaming with rapture, are glazed and soon 
shall be closed forever. 
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There is the young man, rejoicing in ‘his youth, and’ point- 
ing to noisy associates and ‘scenes of unhallowed joy. “ ‘This, 
this,” he exclaims, “is life.” We follow him to his private 
ehamber and witness there his secret struggles and misgivings. 
The youth becomes a thoughtful man. “What now,” we 
ask of him, “is life?” “Tis here,” he replies, pointing to 
wide-reaching plans for the attainment of wealth. “My youth 
was thrown away ; but when these plans are finished, then I 
shall live.” We come again. Those plans are finished. 
Riches beyond his hopes are his. Yet care is seated on his 
brow. He is not happy. He has not yet begun to live. 
More} more —he still stretches his arms for more, and sinks 
beneath the wave. 

Thus they pass on; wrapt up in present things, and never 
warned by the fate of those around them. There are crowds, 
who dissatisfied with existing things, resolve again and again 
that they will prepare for the great voyage on which they 
must soon embark. But present trifles, the cares of this: day, 
the pleasures of that, and perhaps the mere idleness and ennui 
of a third, shut out all serious purposes; and onward they.are 
borne, until they are torn away and hurried unprepared into 
the presence of their God. There are parents anxious and 
troubled about the present comforts of their children, sparing 
no pains to enrich and educate them for the pleasures of to-day, 
and yet spending not a thought to prepare them for the eternal 
tomorrow in which they soon must wake. There are grave 
teachers-of wisdom, who enter their calling with less enthu- 
siasm than those who teach the limbs to move with suppleness 
and grace ; and there is the priest, who, faithless to his trust, 
preaches up “‘the promise of the life that now is,” and by 
smooth words lulls his hearers to repose, until the thunders 
of the cataract rouse them, and downward, downward, in 
spite of all their struggles they are borne. There are scoffers 
still with fiendish laugh, who rejoice to find that life is “but 
a finer breath of spirits dancing in their tubes awhile, and then 
forever lost in vacant air,” and there are skeptics, sorrowful 
and sad, who would believe, but cannot reconcile the thought 
of immortality with what they see of meanness and of death — 
men of timid virtues and of feeble hopes, who, like the sage of 
old, believe in their closets, but ate disheartened in the streets. 
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So pass the visions of life. This poor, decrepid thing was 
once an object of general admiration ; and that demented old 
man was once, in pride of manly strength, the first of all that 
met. They have lived only for the world and now are reap- 
ing their reward. 

Such is life as we find it even now. And can it be that the 
Great Teacher of Judea has lived in vain? From him visions 
of eternal life and words of. salvation are thronging round us. 
Is there no eye to see, nor ear to hear? ‘The universe echoes 
back to us his instructions. Creation, from her brightest stars 
and darkest caves, rejoices in the truths which he proclaimed. 
The very mountains have burst forth into singing, and the 
trees clapped their hands for joy because of the glorious im- 
mortality to which under him they have been made the minis- 
tering agents. And are his teachings lost? Are the encouraging 
hopes with which he would inspire us, utterly disregarded by 
those whom he died to save? Do none lay hold of the eternal 
life which he has promised and which he was? 

We look again. The instrument of death drops from the 
warrior hand. The worldling turns from his ill-gotten gains. 
The sensualist leaves his revels. The statesman recognizes a 
higher law than that of selfish expediency, and the student is 
fired by higher aims than the desire to perpetuate his name 
upon the earth. We see multitudes going forth in their labors 
of love, and toiling, each in his own way, for the advancement 
of Christ’s kingdom among men. In the beauty of life and 
the calmness of death they bear witness to him. They toil 
on in faith, they lift up their hearts in prayer. ‘“ And what,” 
we ask of them, “what is life?’”? ‘The blessed privilege,” 
they reply, “of doing good.” ‘The ante-court of heaven, 
where, with heart and hand, we may serve and worship God.” 
“The field in which by our fidelity we may prepare the har- 
vests of eternity.” ‘“ The great instructor, appointed to educate 
our souls and carry them forward through death to an immor- 
tal life.’ And we see by their example that these are no 
empty words. On the marble features of a little child has 
fallen a more than mortal beauty,—calm and peaceful and 
smiling still, as if eternity had there impressed its happiest 
image of repose. ‘ Thou art gone,’”’ were the mother’s silent 
thoughts. ‘Thou art gone, my child, and thy life here has 
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closed ; but only as closes the flower at evening that with new 
fragrance it may greet the morning sun.” 

T’o those who are thus imbued with the spirit of Jesus, and 
there are many such, life is full of joy; for it is full of sublime 
ministrations, of holy duties, of immortal hopes. Even its 
lowliest offices, like morning dew-drops on the grass, are 
adorned by rays of heavenly love. Nothing to them is com- 
mon or unclean ; for all is purified to their regenerate minds. 
Failings even, though mourned over with bitter tears, do but 
incite to a stricter vigilance, a more confiding love, and kind- 
lier construction on the faults of others. 

Life, then, is no longer a stream whose source is darkness 
and whose end is death. It comes down from heaven and 
rises to heaven again. 'The Teacher of Judea lived not in 
vain. His instructions, though disregarded by so many, have 
reached through every circle. The onward progress of man 
has been hastened by his presence. The great pulsations of 
society have been quickened by his touch. Life flows now 
with new significance. Rich and poor, since both alike must 
live and die, are both alike blessed by his teachings. A ray 
of light has fallen on all. Life is no longer a hopeless enigma. 
It is a school to rouse the soul from sluggishness and death. 
The universe is our mansion, and its walls are written all over 
with golden precepts. ‘The fowls of the air, the beasts of the 
field, the plants, the streams, are not without their lessons. 
Ask of them and they will tell thee. The events of life, its 
heavy trials, its toils and struggles, are experiments in the 
grand laboratory where our characters are formed. Disap- 
pointments are solemn monitors. Joys and sorrows are the 
incentives and chastisements by which our Master is leading 
us on. Death is the consummation of our noblest hopes ; the 
entering upon a higher form in that great school, whose in- 
spired teachings shall never cease, and then shall come the 
final examination, where in the presence of angels and blessed 
spirits, we shall stand, to render an account of what we have 
learned and done. And as we then are, so shall our portion 
be. “He that soweth to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption, and he that soweth to the spirit, shall of the spirit 
reap life everlasting.” 
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ASHLEY WOOD. 


BY MRS. M. G. SLEEPER. 


I cannot sit within doors this October morning, for the 
south-west wind has a witching softness in it, and a voice, 
sweet, and very musical, is calling me to my old haunts in Ash- 
ley Wood. I have turned for the third time resolutely to my 
desk, and sought to satisfy myself with the tea-roses which a 
friendly hand placed upon it this morning, and my favorite 
books, which a bright little maiden has playfully bound with 
Autumn grasses—myrtles from her own parterre. But it is 
all in vain, for my mother Nature still says, ‘ Daughter! 
daughter!” and J long for her embrace with a fond yearning 
which will not be repressed. Thou wilt go with me, wilt 
thou not, dear reader? It is so pleasant to exhibit our beauti- 
ful things to the gaze of kindly eyes. It will do you good, 
also, to partake of the quiet, all-pervading joy. It is so tran- 
quillizing, so full of peace and rest. There is nothing tumul- 
tuous in it, nothing exciting, nothing wearying. It is not the 
arch, coy, coquettish joy of Spring, or the laughing, triumph- 
ant joy of Summer ; but a profound, soul-filling joy, serene in 
its wondrous depths. We shall find infinite quiet, which yet 
is not without sound. The leaves are there, but their dance 


is like the old religious dance, and they move as if to a choral 


hymn. ‘The seeming solitudes are thickly peopled, and each 
of the many tribes has its own peculiar language, but their 
voices are mellowed and subdued. 'The whole expression of 
the season is eminently soothing —plaintive, yet not quite 
sad. 

We will go past the academy, for, through the open door, 
we shall hear the hum of children. I have caught a glance 
now of a merry face, all smiles and blushes. It is bent again 
to the slate, but the sum is not as hard as before, for a ray of 
gladness has reached the little fellow’s heart. Small kindness. 
How many such may we daily offer! 

We must leave the village, and cross that odd-looking 
bridge with the manifold twists and turns in its rural paling. 
It is the loitering place of half the neighboring urchins, where 
they seduce my spaniel into all manner of youthful tricks, in 
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the element she loves so well. They never weary of watching 
the smooth, yet rapid motions of her white paws, or of gazing 
on her, as, elated by their praise, she lays back her silky ears, 
and eyes them with an animated, human countenance. 

Up the slope, down the hollow, and we are at Ashley Wood. 
The dew is still on the tangled path and welcomes us with its 
sparkling eyes. Let us sit beneath these hemlocks, and, look- 
ing up, see how their boughs are woven together, growing 
smaller and more slender as they near the top, till the meshes 
vie in fineness with the net-work of the twinkling leaves. 
The light here is pleasanter than the splendor that kindles the 
rainbow drapery of the knoll. How vivid that is, yet it has 
no glare, it is not dazzling. The trees through which it 
comes, seem covered with vast clouds of tulips, rich brown, 
and scarlet, and yellow striped with crimson. They are gor- 
geous, but they are too purely touched, too finely veined to be 
termed gaudy. ‘They have stolen the hues of some summer 
sunset. The flowers, —sweet love-tokens from the Father, — 
have almost all withered. A few only remain, bright linger- 
ers in the fading garland of the fast speeding Autumn. A 
solitary blue gentian is in blossom, lovely child of the fairy 
frost. By it is a pliant, drooping golden rod, and, beneath, 
the gold-thread with its wealth of slender roots. Tiny ma- 
ples are growing all around, each with its tuft of gold and 
rubies, and, mingled with them, are miniature pines, and black 
spruces, ashes and silver furs. They threaten to displace their 
vigorous and stately kindred; yet are as kindly sheltered by 
them as the plant of a single day. Here are brakes, too, 
in graceful groups, waving their tinted plumes, the powdered, 
velvet-like leaves and sapless petals of the everlasting, the low 
mouse-ear, and the coarse, fuzzy fabric of the unlovely, but 
useful mullen. Near them are mushrooms congregating in 
small families,—the brilliant orange, delicate white, shaded 
purple, and, lycoperdons, also, with their puff-ball hearts. Yon- 
der patch of moss, inlaid with shining acorns, should be a 
dancing hall for Titania. It is wreathed with ground-pine, and 
is still fresh, so bravely has the gnarled oak above performed 
its office. There goes my squirrel! Yes, mine, for have I not 
contributed corn and nuts to his small stores? and do I not 
know all the secrets of his little housekeeping? Your eye is 
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not quick enough for a hunter. Glance along the mottled 
trunk of the beech at your right. Higher! Higher! To 
the very topmost bough! Down comes a nut! another! and 
another! I do believe he is pelting us. The rogue! Ah! 
laugh and chatter and peep at us as thou wilt, for there are 
here none to harm thee. 

We get a glimpse of the old mill between those sumachs. 
Nature ever seeks the picturesque, and she has disposed the 
huge timbers in forms consonant to the scene, —decked them 
with mosses and creepers, carefully garnishing them with the 
hues of life, and giving them a beauty in their decay, which 
they could not boast in the hour of their usefulness and 
strength. It will soon be removed and burned on a neighboring 
hearth stone; but happy children will rejoice in its light, and 
the music it has breathed over my spirit will linger long after 
the winter fire has blazed and roared in triumph over its ashes. 

This penetrating and heavy scent comes from yon tuft of 
hazels, and above them a smoke-wreath floats lazily away. It 
rises from a cottage half covered with honeysuckles and wood- 
bines, simply, but neatly kept. Better, perhaps, than any 
other villager do I know its inmates, for I have studied the 
human, as well as the vegetable denizens of my favorite wood. 
My subject seemed unpromising at first, for “Old Louis” was 
a square-built, low-browed, sinister looking man. ‘The strong 
lines of his face, and the peculiar expression of his eyes, set 
far back beneath shaggy brows, indicated a sullen, misan- 
thropic habit, and no redeeming thought was written on his 
bronzed and weather-beaten countenance. He lived alone, 
and held no communication with the world farther than to 
make a few necessary purchases. The children fled at his 
approach, and their parents were not quite easy beneath his 
fear-inspiring gaze. Deserted in infancy by worthless kindred, 
he was treated with neglect and contumely until he learned 
to execrate mankind. Our pastor visited him once, but he did 
not offer him even the poor hospitality that his hut afforded. 

‘Go to the happy!” he said, “preach to those who dwell 
among their own people, but come not to me, a branchless and 
leafless trunk !” 

The minister retired, sad and disheartened. But who shall 
point out the sources whence spring those softening influences 
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that dispose the soul to listen to the words of life! Who 
shall count the means, numberless and beautiful as the stars, 
which silently and unseen aid in the great work of man’s re- 
demption! Even to Old Louis did the Father send a teacher 
wonderfully adapted to conciliate and win. He gave him a 
sweet social tie, which took hold of every heart-fibre, and 
entwined itself closely with them all. 

A distant relative dying, bequeathed to him his orphan 
child, a girl of scarce five summers. It was a strange bequest, 
and, strange to say, it was accepted. Perhaps the old man 
longed for a glad smile, for a warm greeting, for some claim 
upon his counsel or his toil. Perhaps some association was 
revived, some treasured thought restored, some early affection, 
not wholly lost, was re-awakened. But he had been gloomy 
and morose too long to acknowledge suddenly the well-spring 
of abiding love he had discovered in his bosom. He scarcely 
noticed the little one and looked coldly on her when she 
sprang upon his knee, and stroked back the matted locks that 
hung their tangled masses over his brow and cheeks, Alice 
Graham was not one, however, to remain long uncaressed. 
She was a lovely child, with bright, wavy hair, and serious, 
thoughtful lines lightly wrought about her fresh, dewy mouth. 
Her innocent glee, too, and her merry prattle were new plea- 
sures in the cabin of her adopted father. 

One day he gathered some delicious strawberries and car- 
ried them to her in a basket of braided vines. She clapped 
her hands over the fruit, and put some, coaxingly, to his lips. 
He turned hastily aside, but not in anger, and, afterward, sel- 
dom returned from his work without some woodland token. 
He labored also regularly and diligently. He did not, as he 
had once done, pause to brood over his adverse fortunes, but, 
with the dawn, his stalwart arm was swinging the keen axe, 
and it knew little rest till the gloom of twilight. 

He first sought to improve his outward condition for the 
sake of his adopted one. He shingled his rude dwelling, put 
in neat windows, and closed it with well-made doors. He 
painted the floors within, papered the walls, and replaced the 
broken stools with chairs and tables. His habits had not fit- 
ted him for a protector to one so delicate, and he applied to 
me for aid. Cheerfully he furnished the toilet conveniences 
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of which he scarcely knew the use, and the warm garments, 
of the necessity for which, he was a better judge. In his 
appearance and manner, too, he became less uncouth. He 
practised some of the small courtesies of life. He no longer 
frowned when he met a neighbor, and he smiled when the 
children, grown less timid, played about the wood. 

Winter came, and by the light of blazing pine knots he 
taught Alice to read. He tasked his memory, too, for all the 
little lore he had in his youth been master of. He was once 
a Sabbath school scholar, and fragments of information then 
obtained, with portions of sermons, and stray teachings re- 
ceived by chance, floated dimly through his mind. In his 
exceeding love he became even nervously apprehensive lest 
some necessary instruction might be denied his darling. The 
Creator, whose existence he had doubted, might possibly live 
and reign. The volume he had despised, might, indeed, con- 
tain the words that render wise unto salvation. He procured 
a Bible, and it was the child’s delight to sit upon his knee and 
read to him from its pages. Unconsciously he became inter- 
ested in its infinite story. His eye moistened, his lip quivered, 
his heart throbbed wildly as they went on, and, ere the sweet, 
blossoming Spring time, he had knelt humbly and penitently 
before his God. 

The misanthrope was gone, and in his place was a meek, 

- fervent Christian, loving much because he had been forgiven 
much. His generosity was bounded only by his means. He 
received into his glowing heart the whole human family, and 
called them alike brothers. There was light in the dwelling, 
and the old man and the child met, and expanded, and soared 
upward in its holy radiance. 

O, those beautiful hours, speeding away as minutes, when I 
watched the hallowed influences so gentle, so steady, so un- 
obtrusive, that were aiding to bring back the gray-haired wan- 
derer to the fold of the Good Shepherd! O, the glad, grate- 
ful thoughts that swelled my heart at that last appeal of the 
Father to the hardened outcast! Was I not wise to cull my 
summer blossoms, and fill my basket with winter mosses in 
Ashley Wood! And, while I sought those frail and perishing 
nurslings, did I not find fadeless jewels whose lustre was of 
Heaven ! 
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THE CHILDLESS MOTHER. 


Once more I come — my feeble steps once more 
The accustomed path have trod, that I may see 
The happy home she dwells in: — but the door 
Alas, is closed ; — it opens not to me. 
Beneath the shade of yonder spreading tree 
Oft times I see her, sporting like a bird, 
And, oh, ’tis comforting thus nigh to be. 
Yet all with Mother-love my bosom stirred, 

What anguish that I dare not breathe to her that word. | 


She little thinks what poverty and wo 
Attended at her birth. An orphan child 
She came into the world doomed ne’er to know 
A father’s love, and soon, too soon, exiled 
From her poor mother’s breast: thus ev’n beguiled 
Of nature’s earliest gift. Ah, how could I, 
Young, feeble-hearted, widowed, almost wild 
With fear that she for very want might die, 

How could I stem the force of what seemed destiny ? 





Night after night in feverish pain I lay; 
And when the little slumberer woke from sleep 
And to my bosom came, she turned away 
Wailing, whilst I could only lie and weep. 
But soon I felt the heart within me leap: 
I heard the story of a wealthy dame 
Who long had struggled with a sorrow deep 
That she no living children’s love could claim. 
To me — mingling her grief with hope, to me she came. 


“Give me that babe so beautiful,” she said, + 
“ And health again upon her cheek shall bloom ; 
My breast shall nourish, and my hand shall aid.” 
*T was a fair promise, and it sealed my doom. 
But vain all effort to dispel the gloom 
That sat upon my cowering heart; and though 
My lips assented and could smiles assume, 
A voice about me ever whispered low, 

God gave the babe to thee, and wilt thon let it go? 


I clasped her wildly to my throbbing breast ; 
I heaped quick, burning kisses on her cheek, 
And thought to die would be a fate most blest. 
Then I was fain in her sweet eyes to seek 
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For guidance: there wan hunger seemed to speak 
Such piteous eloquence, and I could see 
A language so relying and so meek 
I dared no longer hesitate, and she 
From that bewildering hour hath been no child to me. 


How had I strength to utter it ?— that night 
I promised what e’ersince hath wrung my heart, 
To stand henceforth a stranger in her sight, 
Or live in cheerless solitude apart. 
So might she never feel —such was their art, 
The claim soft nature had upon her love. 
| This secret never might my lips impart. 
And thus I yielded up my sinless dove. 
Mine, now no more, save in the sight of God above. 


We parted ; and for many, many days 
Did fever riot in my burning brain: 
How deep the grief insanity allays! 

1 > By that alone I lost the sense of pain. 
Unwelcomed charity restored again 
To my enfeebled frame health’s vigorous tone, 
And from the bed I rose; but I was fain 
Unto my pillow to creep back and moan 

That I was yet to live, so childless ‘and alone. 


Again I rose, and listened to each sound ; 

With searching gaze, I turned me every way, 

As if the precious lost one might be found. 

I bent me o’er the pillow where she lay 

With meekest looks that well-remembered day 

When on her cheek the last long kiss I pressed, 

And breathed the wild farewell that was for aye. 

I found the robe in which she last was dressed: 
It looked so like, I wept, and hid it in my breast. 


Why did they leave such relics sad to me ? 
It made the struggle harder ; yet at last 
With firm resolve an exile hence to be, 
Forth from my home a wanderer I passed. 
Five years I held that resolution fast 
To see the child no more, around whose form 
A mother’s arms might never more be cast: — 
Content to know that she was safe from harm, 
Tho’ thought of me should ne’er her gentle bosom warm. 


Thus long I struggled with my yearning heart. 
But vain the attempt its swelling chords to gird. 
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It throbbed and burst the weaker bonds of art ; 
The voice of nature in my bosom stirred ; 
The voice of nature spoke and would be heard. 
That death would soon release me [ could feel, 
And so each morn I come like some poor bird 
Along the borders of her path to steal, 


Then fly lest her approach my constant haunt reveal. 





And still I come, with hope, as oft alone 

Along the gay parterre she bounding goes, 

To catch the thrilling music of her tone: 

To mark upon her cheek health’s blooming rose 
Fresh as the morning’s, nor less fair than those. 
At last, so near I came, she turned and smiled ; 
That blessed smile, it paid for all my woes: 

I felt of half my heavy griefs beguiled 


Thus her sweet gaze to meet, my own unconscious child. 


She little thought how oft this wasted form, 
This pallid brow had o’er her bent in pain; 
This bosom scantly sheltered from the storm, 
How oft, as, ah, ’t will never be again, 

She there, a folded flower, had sleeping lain. 
With trembling hand as from these aching eyes 
To wipe the gushing tears I strove in vain, 
And she looked up with innocent surprise, 


The love I bore to her she little could surmise. 


How beautiful she was! Her father’s smile 
Was on her parted lip, — and on her cheek 

The tinge he loved on mine; I thought the while 
His voice did from the grave upbraiding speak: 
My limbs, at once, beneath me failed, and weak, 
Upon the turf I sank; when, oh, what bliss! 
That fair child came to me with accents meek, 
And all for very pity doing this, 


Stooped down, and laid upon my cheek a gentle kiss! 


Since then I have not seen her, though each morn 
And still with feebler step day after day 

I come to seek her, and again, forlorn, 

With disappointed heart, I turn away. 

These failing limbs no longer will obey 

The heart's strong impulse ; and I soon shall share 
Her father’s grave; alas! she never may 

To that lone spot with filial step repair. 


She’ll know her mother’s face in Heaven, and only there. 
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THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


BY REV. H. WITHINGTON. 


Aut spiritual life demands expression, and manifests itself in 
some form. When a conception arises in the mind, a new 
feeling or thought, we long to give it utterance. The joy of 
expression is one of the highest satisfactions of our being. 
Every thing apart from spirit is but a form of the spirit’s lan- 
guage —a mode of spiritual expression. Every man would 
somehow or somewhere, embody his ideal; and this is at 
the bottom of every thing in life. The patriot expresses his 
ideal in wise and beneficent institutions —the artist on his 
canvass, where he can speak out to other souls the conception 
that burns in his own. Michael Angelo utters himself in the 
chiselled marble, Raphael in pencilled lines of grace and min- 
gled hues of beauty, Handel and Mozart breathe out on the 
vocal air, the life of music within them. 

A house, a manufacture, a work of art, a poem, ora song, 
are only so many forms in which the soul’s thought or feeling 
is expressed. The relations of society, the sacred ties and en- 
joyments of home are no more than this; the outward expres- 
sion of the inward life. The forms of religion, then, are 
founded in nature. They are the language in which the reli- 
gious sentiment expresses itself. To speak contemptuously 
of all forms, is therefore to utter absurdities; and why should 
not religion have its outward expression as well as every thing 
else? Music and Architecture and Painting are things of the 
soul, but they speak to it through the senses. There may be 
those, great in ideal power, who have no need to see the pyra- 
mids, but can build St. Peter’s, or chisel Laocoon, out of pure 
spirit, and carry them about in their own souls, as Beethoven 
wept at those strains of music his outward ear could not hear. 
We have heard of friends who could converse without language, 
but most of us need the outward expression. It seems rational 
and fitting then, that religion, like every thing else, should 
make its appeal through the senses, and by external forms. 

Let us now consider the authority and appropriateness of 
that particular form of Christian observance, “The Lord’s 
Supper.” It was instituted, it will be remembered, at the feast 
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of the Passover — itself a service of commemoration, referring 
back to the deliverance of the oppressed Israelites from their 
bondage in Egypt. But it had no direct connection with that 
feast. Jesus says nothing of annexing this to, or substituting 
it for the national festival. We regard it, not as a preconcert- 
ed plan in his mind. It seems rather the spontaneous expres- 
sion of his own full heart. The disciples, all unconscious 
of the scenes that await them, yet filled by the sad tenderness 
of their Master’s words with a solemn awe and a fearful fore- 
boding, sit silent around. Jesus looks forward into the future, 
and knows full well the suffering that is at hand. And as he 
thinks of his little band of followers, scattered and dismayed 
by his separation from them, his heart lifts itself to God in 
their behalf, and feeling how much they will need to remem- 
ber him, and seeking both to strengthen and encourage them, 
he takes the bread and the wine, and says simply, “ This do in 
remembrance of me.’”’ It takes away the naturalness and the 
impressive beauty of the scene to regard this as an institutional 
formality. It is the unpremeditated utterance of fraternal 
affection — the spontaneous outburst of tenderest love. 

It is very doubtful whether Jesus conceived of this rite as 
passing down to his followers in remote ages. There is one 
passage of Scripture which may seem to some to imply that 
he did intend it as a permanent observance. It is the language 
of St. Paul, who tells us that he received his knowledge of 
Christianity by special revelation from Jesus Christ, and in 
another place that he received of the Lord Jesus the mode of 
this ordinance, and twenty-five years after its institution, he 
writes to the church in Corinth in regard to its observance. 
And there is certainly some weight to be allowed to the fact 
that those who heard the words of Jesus, his intimate disci- 
ples, did regard it as designed for perpetuity. 

But relinquishing all claims of authority for the rite, have 
we not the same reasons for such commemoration, that the 
early disciples had? Were they under the deepest obligations 
to their Master? So are we. Did they need the strengthen- 
ing influences of such a service? So do we. Had they cause 
to feel towards him the warmest gratitude, and the tenderest 
affection, and have we any less reason? We cannot believe 
the ordinance has ceased to be of value—that its life and 
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power have died out. So long as Jesus is our example, so 
long as he puts in a claim for our love, so long as the human 
heart venerates holiness, and honors purity, and owns the tie 
of gratitude, so long shall it be felt a privilege and a blessing 
to meet for such remembrance. 

There are in many minds strange and repulsive views in 
regard to this ordinance—a disposition to set it apart from 
everything else, and to clothe it in mystery and awe. ‘To us, 
its beauty, its life-giving power, its touching tenderness, are 
in its entire naturalness and simplicity. Suppose a near and 
dear friend, enshrined in the hearts of those who knew him, 
as a model of all that is beautiful and worthy in human char- 
acter —it might be a venerated father — suppose, for example, 
that such a one, about to leave the world, should gather his 
children around him, and speak to them his last words of 
counsel and affection, and should then exhort them to assem- 
ble thus at stated seasons to remember him —to recall his love, 
his care, his virtues. Conceive of such a one saying to his 
family, with a heart full of love toward them, “I would not 
be forgotten when I am separated from you; I would still 
hold a place in your memory and your hearts. I would have 
you meet together thus, to keep your affection toward me liv- 
ing and warm—to increase your interest in each other, to 
strengthen your purposes to imitate my example in so far as it 
was worthy. And while you thus remember me, I would 
have you renew your vows of fidelity, and lift your united 
hearts to God. And if it may be that the ascended spirit can 
come back to earth again, I will be with you then— permit- 
ted, perhaps, in the Father’s mercy, to bear to your hearts 
influences of light, and strength, and peace.” 

With what deep emotions must those children observe their 
father’s dying request! And, as they brought their children 
with them at such seasons of remembrance, what more natu- 
ral, than that thus from generation to generation, the memory 
of the just and holy man should be handed down, and the 
story of his character and life preserved? Who does not see 
the beauty and the blessing of such an observance ? 

Such, and so simple is this Communion of the Lord Jesus. 
Only that here we commemorate one whose life stands apart 
from all human excellence, the only spotless and perfect exam- 
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ple — one, who brought to us our only life-guide, and the char- 
ter of our immortal hopes— who sealed his love for man by a 
cruel death, bequeathing unto us the hope of a life everlasting. 

There is no foundation for those views which invest this 
rite with an austere and an awful solemnity. There is no 
authority for ascribing to it a mysterious or a peculiar efficacy. 
It has no wonder-working power; there is no charmed influ- 
ence in it. Its sole value is as a means of religious growth 
and strength. Certainly, it is an impressive, and a sacred ser- 
vice. So is every religious service. Rightly viewed, what 
can be more solemn than prayer? ‘To essay to commune 
with the Infinite, to call upon Almighty God, the Creator of 
the universe, the Being of boundless wisdom and spotless 
purity? This institution stands upon the same footing with 
public worship, or private devotion. The one is as solemn as 
the other. They require the same fitness, neither more or 
less than the other, viz: a sincere desire to discharge the duty 
and to receive the blessing, involved in each. 

What then are the benefits and the claims of this Christian 
institution? It is one way of confesing Jesus before men — 
of giving our influence in support of Christianity, and its ex- 
ternal forms of manifestation and action—it is one Christian 
obligation recognized and performed —it is one means of re- 
ligious culture and growth—one means of strengthening the 
bond of fraternity that binds together the disciples of Christ. 

But its great value is in increasing the feeling of personal 
nearness and regard toward Jesus. The life of Christianity 
is in the life of Christ. It is impossible for any one to appre- 
ciate, much less to live out the truth of Christianity, without 
a personal sympathy and affection towards him who not only 
proclaimed the truth, but who lived—who was, in himself, 
the truth. Christianity can only be apprehended through a 
love for, and a communion with, the living, personal Jesus. 
There is no such thing as a Christianity without Christ. Paul 
might well speak of “ preaching Christ,” for Christ himself 7s 
Christianity. 

We are told by travellers, that as they have visited the 
places made sacred by the life of Jesus, the power of associa- 
tion has impressed them with a depth of unutterable feeling. 
To behold that sea of Galilee, which he so often crossed in 
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the fisher’s boat, to stand on the foundation of that temple, in 
whose courts he preached the word of life, to walk over the 
very ground his sacred feet have trod—it must bring him 
nearer, it must renew and strengthen the remembrance of his 
precious words, and his divine life. 

Such is the value of this communion service, and its out- 
ward symbols. We gather together as did the disciples so 
many centuries ago. We picture in our minds that group of 
brethren, the Master in their midst. We remember how he 
He was looking forward to the bitter cup he was to drink; how 
tenderly he bethought himself, even then, of those he was to 
leave behind; how, as he took the bread, and called it the 
type of his broken body, and symbolized in the wine his 
blood so freely outpoured, he said, “‘ This do in remembrance 
of me.” 

Must it not be, in the nature of things, that so gathering 
from season to season, we shall be brought nearer to Jesus? 
Shall go forth into life with new vows of consecration upon 
us; with a holier energy and a more overcoming purpose — 
stronger to do and to bear—and having formed in our hearts 
more and more the living Christ that constitutes us all, even 
with our Master, the sons of the Infinite God! 





As the lone pilgrim lingers near the sea, 
Where once the blessed feet of Jesus trod, 
Or on the sacred mount of Calvary, 
Where he breathed out his trusting soul to God ; — 
He fain on bended knee, with feet unshod, 
Would kiss the holy ground that drank his blood ; 
And from his heart goes up a fervent prayer, 
That through life’s maze, and in death’s whelming flood, 
His soul may still his Master’s image bear, 
And all his life the heavenly impress wear. 


So, as we gather round this simple rite, 
Jesus comes nearer in its symboled forms, — 
Lo, in our midst, his sainted image bright, 
And each discipie’s heart his presence warms ; 
Hushed are the world’s desires, and passion’s storms: 
Forth to life’s toils, and trials and alarms 
He goes, with holier vows, and kindled zeal, 
With strength renewed against the tempter’s arms, — 
His heart anew sealed with his Saviour’s seal, 
That heals life’s deepest woe, and sanctifies its weal. 
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" PUBLIC CAUSES OF GRATITUDE. 


A THANKSGIVING SERMON,* BY REV. C. A. BARTOL. 


2 Caronicies xxix. 31. Come near, and bring sacrifices and thank-offerings 
_ into the house of the Lord. 


Ir is the day of our annual thanksgiving, a day appointed 
by our forefathers in a little spot, but becoming widely cele- 
brated throughout the nation, of which they laid the founda- 
tions, and were themselves the corner-stone. Today, with 
a singularly unanimous consent, a common consciousness of 
obligation, the people of this country, through the great majori- 
ty of states, have come with reverential gratitude “into the 
house of the Lord.” 

It is a public ‘occasion, a union of civil and religious au- 
thority in one act; and I shall therefore dwell on the public 
grounds for thankfulness, omitting now the reasons, which we 
often in our regular worship consider, respecting God’s par- 
ticular providence to individuals, and the spiritual experience 
of the private soul. 

Public causes for gratitude, then, is my subject. But this 
statement might suggest a doubt in some minds. 

Public causes for grateful rejoicing in the spirit of a happy 
festival at such a time as this! the sky of our political 
horizon red and lowering with the flame and smoke of an 
unhappy, guilty war; the accursed institution of slavery, 
with man’s and heaven’s frown upon it, striving to stretch out 
its already overgrown bulk into new regions of conquest, and, 
like the canker-worm, consume the greenness and eat out the 
fertility of other soils besides those it has already exhausted ; 
and sharp contention on these subjects souring the temper and 
sundering the kindly relations of our own citizens, the strug- 
gles and blows of whose internal alienation send a jar to the 
pillars, and bring a strain on the arch, of our own temple of 
freedom ; is there not cause rather for mourning, lamentation 
and wo, than for glad feasting and jubilant praise ? 

I say not that there are no reasons, general and individual, 
for humiliation and -repentance ; but I say there are great 


* Preached November 25, 1847. 
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causes, too, for public gratitude to God, and I propose to dwell 
on these. J will not, whosoever may, turn our Thanksgiving 
into a Fast. 

And we have certainly, in the first place, a plain cause of 
thanksgiving as a people, in the abundance of our harvest. 
This was originally the Feast of the harvest, and the harvest, 
the fruits of the earth, should always fitly come into our ac- 
knowledgments and songs, while surely never did a good 
Providence make this special occasion of confession and praise 
larger or more striking. 

In the last and the present season how plentiful the provi- 
sion for our wants,—so that, the superfluity of our bursting 
granaries has flowed across the sea, into the regions of barren- 
ness and famine ; while, amid all the fluctuations arising from 
extraordinary distress abroad and embarrassed trade, the vessel 
of our prosperity has hardly rocked on the wave, or, while 
starvation has taken the sexton’s spade, widened graveyards, 
and kept the door of the tomb unlocked in other regions, 
hardly a single soul among us has pined for bread. It is al- 
most as though the conscious earth had travailed here to bring 
forth an atonement for her penurious gifts elsewhere. 

It is all from God. His hand is in it. He has made “the 
grass the mountains crown, and corn in valleys grow.’”’ He 
has whitened upland and meadow with the waving grain, his 
paths have dropped fatness, he has come down like the dew 
upon the mown grass, and his smile warmed our fruits into 
ripeness. He alone hath carried on the marvellous process, — 
miracle it would be but for its constancy,—by which the 
“circuit of the waters,” steaming up from the ocean for the 
early and latter rain, hath been fulfilled, through the cloudy 
chariots and subterraneous streams, back to the parent sea, — 
and the sun has mixed his beams therewith in the great labo- 
ratory of Nature, and the dust under our feet has added its 
combined agency with a divine chemistry subtler than the 
man of science with all his investigation knows, to make the 
seed bloom over the landscape into thirty, sixty, and an hun- 
dred fold. Thank God for the harvest! and, by a wise and 
just distribution, may it keep off whatever exposure to famish- 
ing may still exist among the children of men. 

But, in addition to this outward productiveness of the sea- 
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son, let us note another cause of thanksgiving, in the inven- 
tions of the human mind. 

Perhaps the most marked phenomenon of our present civili- 
zation is the wonderful progress that has been made in me- 
chanical art and physical science, — the improvement of agri- 
cultural utensils, —the substitution of a narrow pipe, filled 
with gaseous vapor, for the weight of ariver or waterfall, in the 
various branches of manufacturing industry, —the making of 
better hands than those of the human body, out of wood, iron, 
and steel, to spin a thread, to tooth a card, to make a nail, to 
turn a sheet of copper into the smallest tacks, or to seize hold 
of red hot bars of iron and wield them with unfailing preci- 
sion to the purpose for which they are to be wrought, — the 
hydrostatic and atmospheric pressure so cunningly applied to 
human help and convenience, — the Northern loom that turns 
into so cheap a garment the cotton of the South, — “ the witty 
invention,’ I confess, beyond all my powers of comprehen- 
sion and analysis, that weaves with hair-breadth exactness the 
many-colored figures of a carpet, inserting a line with each 
successive rapid blow, as though matter had grown more in- 
telligent than the human mind; the features of a man drawn 
with the pencil of the sun’s rays ;—the very thoughts of the 
heart claiming kindred with the lightnings of heaven to 
go with their speed and instantaneously span the widest in- 
tervals by which friends or commercial negotiators are dis- 
tanced, and, as they multiply their airy lines, seeming likely 
to turn the earth itself, not into a whispering-gallery, but into 
the very sensorium of the human brain; and, to add to these 
selected cases the most specifically merciful discovery of all, 
the ethereal antidote to pain, the inventive merit of which 
unquestionably belongs to one of our fellow-citizens and fel- 
low-worshippers in this house ;* these things and such as 
these, give ample occasion for festal rejoicing before God. 

And one thing I have reserved for separate mention, on 
account of the mighty consequences with which it is preg- 
nant to the human family, the railroad. In this quick agent 
of passage between the widely severed sections, especially of 
our own country, I see the uniter of interests, the corrector 


* Dr. Charles T. Jackson. 
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of misunderstandings, the healer of old discords and breaches, 
and preventer of new ones, the quickener of the circulations of 
acquaintance and friendship, and brightener of the chain of 
sympathy, the bondsman to liquidate our dislikes, and one 
of the faithful endorsers, I trust, of our debts of silver and 
gold, the binder in iron hoops of our national Union, the ma- 
terial priest, in fine, that ties the knot of our mutual good-will 
and long wedded prosperity. 

The Chinese Junk, making her slow, ponderous way from 
a land, that seems stranded some centuries back in the stream 
of time, may have ploughed her bulk into the waters of our 
harbor, to present an illustration, by visible contrast, of the 
vast inventive progress of the human mind, as she clumsily, 
by dull orders, turns her prow within hearing of the daily 
screams of a hundred locomotives. 

I would not minister to our self-complacency, or to mere 
speed in our outward motions, or to haste in our flattering 
anticipations. There may be reason for foresight and pru- 
dential guarding against excess, in carrying on these very im- 
provements. It would be strange if some eviis, after all, should 
not be developed in connexion with such palpable benefits. 

If a determination of the mind to mere outward improve- 
ment, an over-prizing of worldly success in the rising gene- 
ration, a worship of Mammon, whose service is “the love of 
money,” a neglect of private duty, the construction of so 
many places of business and halls of merchandize as to leave 
no room or time for the closets of meditation and prayer, — if 
these incidental consequences should come out of the rapid 
striding of our peculiar and distinguishing advantages, there 
would be ground for melancholy reflection and repentance, 
indeed. The query has already repeatedly suggested itself to 
my mind, whether there were not too much travelling on the 
part of many, who had better be at home, minding their 
affairs, conducting their industrial operations, attending to their 
wives and children. But these things are but dangers or par- 
tial drawbacks of a great good. The cause for thanksgiving 
is prominent and undeniable. 

Nay, have we not forming under our eyes one of the most 
conspicuous proofs of this, in the foundations laid solid as the 
globe, of a spring of living water, to flow from the heart of 
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our city, wholesome and refreshing, to the lips of rich and 
poor at every extremity of our peninsular home,—a work in 
itself indicating the immense advance of the mechanic arts, 
by its superiority above those Roman aqueducts, to which our 
mayor alluded in his late eloquent and touching address, — its 
superiority, I say, by the substitution of a small channel un- 
der ground, for the cumbrous workmanship of huge cost, in 
former times thought necessary. Soon may the law of nature, 
that water will rise to its level, receive another illustration, as 
the transparent Cochituate, so long pent in from its best use, 
shall travel safely mile after mile along the track laid for it, 
and bubble up into the firm reservoir, and thence run forth 
again in the pure and sparkling waves, that shall be as “a cup 
of cold water in the name of a disciple ” to millions of thirst- 
ing men, women and children, in the successive generations 
of our growing and heaven-blest town. 

All these inventions and improvements, I say, are cause for 
gratitude to God. Men are apt to magnify themselves on 
account of them, as though their searching thoughts had de- 
vised, and their strong sinews and supple muscles alone exe- 
cuted, the plan. But is it not the overruling Wisdom, that 
puts the human mind on the scent, and lays open the track 
before it? And as it frequently has happened, in this chase of 
useful invention, for a number of minds to be on the point of 
making the grand discovery, only one anticipates another by 
a little while, must we not religiously believe that God fore- 
saw, foreordained the whole, and his unseen guidance led 
to the disclosure, and fixed the time of the final consumma- 
tion? Was the steam-engine, think you, that was to revolu- 
tionize the world, and build up nations on the banks of inte- 
rior seas and rivers, made without his Providence? Was the 
relation of lunar eclipses to navigation overlooked in his cre- 
ation? or of the cotton plant to the clothing, any more than 
of rice and wheat to the feeding, of the human family? Was 
not the magnet, the telegraph, the ether, his gift? Indeed, 
who constituted the adaptations of things in nature making 
such results possible ? And who provides the materials suited 
to every purpose, without which all created strength is weak- 
ness, and all human wisdom practical folly? And who holds 
fast in His own strong right hand, the laws of the universe, 
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the failure of which would interrupt midway every purpose, 
or crush to ruins every accomplishment of our skill ? 

There is but one answer, that we can speak or think of, — 
God! Our light is but a spark of his wisdom, — our power 
but a drop of his might,—our progress the impulse of his 
furtherance, —and our success but the grant of his benedic- 
tion. Thanks for all to the constant Friend, the Omnipotent 
Father ! 

But there is a nobler progress than all this, a loftier ground 
for thanksgiving than has yet been mentioned, in the great 
development given in our age to Christian benevolence, to 
moral conscience, and philanthropic reform. It can have es- 
caped the attention of no close observer, that the fraternal 
spirit between man and man has been much quickened, the 
spiritual relationship of all to God, and consequent immortal 
brotherhood of all with each other, perceived and acknowl- 
edged more widely, if not more distinctly, than ever before. 

True, great and overshadowing evils still exist. But these 
evils do not pass unquestioned, as they once did. They are 
looked in the face, they are challenged as enemies that have 
dared defy the armies of the living God. Their nature is 
inspected, their strength is measured, their ramifications are 
assaulted, and their germs in the human heart felt for, by 
those resolved, with the deepest and most persevering purpose, 
God helping, to remove them, root and branch, from the world. 

This quickness of the moral sense, this enterprise of the 
moral will against all iniquity, private or instituted, spiritual 
or embodied, furnishes a reason for profound gratitude to Him, 
who is not only the Giver of every good and perfect gift, but 
the holy Inspirer, also, of the human soul. War and slavery 
still somewhat maintain their ground. They are not driven 
clean out of the earth, and some are so excited by their exist- 
ence and mischiefs, as not only to oppose them, but to do it 
with the contracted force of an indignant conscience, which 
can hardly see any other evil or recognize any good. The 
purpose and direction, even of such, I honor, though they 
appear to me sometimes in danger of overstepping the lines of 
wisdom, piety, and truth. 

There is no reason for this excess, but, like Paul before 
Festus, for speaking forth “the words of truth and sober- 
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ness,” — the only words God can own and bless. Nay, there 
is reason for grateful acknowledgment and solemn blessing 
to Almighty God, that large and increasing numbers in the 
community are so alive and sensitive to the wrongs and woes 
of their fellow-creatures. 

There is no such contented sleeping over American slavery, 
as there was over Greek slavery, and over Roman slavery. It 
would be hard, I think, to find such admissions and declara- 
tions in any speech ever made in the “eternal city,” or in 
Athens, the eye of Greece, as were recently made by a dis- 
tinguished statesman, inhabitant of a slave state, and himself 
a slave-holder, respecting slavery itself. 

Nor do I know of any modern book, or any respectable pub- 
lication, containing such eulogies on war, as I lately read in a 
volume of Cicero, — the greatest of classic authors, — eulogies 
placing the talent for destroying enemies, in the fore front and 
first class of honorable abilities, deserving titles, and glorious 
accomplishments. Now, mere necessity and national defence 
are the only pleas for fighting, which, justly or unjustly, con- 
sistently or inconsistently in any case, men presume to main- 
tain, and the warrior is constrained, by a moral law, to spare 
the wanton effusion, once so freely made, of human blood. 
His sword bends in sign of deference to the sense of mercy 
in the human breast. 

Who does not feel, in short, that war and slavery have been 
arraigned as criminals at the bar of the human mind, at the 
bar of God and Jesus Christ, let me say, in the human mind, 
and been convicted and sentenced there, only waiting now to 
have their doom carried into effect, whatever temporary reasons 
of state may be pleaded in any particular case for a delay of 
execution. That delay can never amount to a reprieve or par- 
don to the sin, though, sin destroyed, God’s mercy and salva- 
tion we may hope will reach every sinner, every one who 
repents and prays and turns., 

Everywhere are indications of the gain made by the bene- 
volent sentiment. The poor, the prisoner, the blind, and lame, 
and dumb, the stranger, the insane, —I have only to mention 
the words, to convince you by the associations instantly rising in 
your own minds, that Christian goodness is warm and rife and 
active now, and that this cheering fact is a cause for cordial and 
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united thanksgiving to Him, of whom Jesus said, in a rapture of 
devout thought, “ There is none good but One, that is God.” 

I will set forth but one more, and that, perhaps, the highest 
cause for thanksgiving, —I mean the present tendency among 
Christians of various names, to a more harmonious understand- 
ing and exposition of religious truth. 

Truth, sanctifying truth, is the hope of the world. It is the 
basis of all real advancement of individual character and social 
well-being. Apprehended by faith, and resting in the deep 
convictions of the soul, it is the source and inspiration of all 
the noble sentiments even, of which human nature is capable. 
Piety and philanthropy are but the twin streams, that can flow, 
clear and refined, from no other fountain than God’s truth. 
Error diverts and pollutes them ; doubt is the barren sand that 
swallows them up. The perception of this holy truth of God 
has, in time past, been much obscured by the antagonism of 
many creeds, by the wrestling with each other and mutual ex- 
communications of the several sects. It is a blessed sign, when 
we see this sectarian strife, notwithstanding some new divi- 
sions, (and a multitude of true and free divisions of opinion 
breaks monotony and produces harmony, ) on the whole decided- 
ly moderating ; the disposition to assail each other’s error giving 
place to a willingness to recognize each other’s truth, in the 
lull of the whirlwind of contention, the soft breezes of charity 
arising to fan us, and common agreement attracting more atten- 
tion than special difference. And the diverse denominations thus 
approximate to each other, because they all gravitate towards 
the central substance of the Gospel. Some in our times 
have gone over into historical scepticism, rejection of the 
miraculous accounts in the New Testament. But they have 
been like the car, unhitched to slide down the precipice, while 
the rest of the train moves back united into the ways of safety. 
Among the great body of believers, supernatural faith was never 
more prevailing, intelligent, and invincible than now. What 
are called the Liberal Christians have begun to retire, as by 
common consent, and almost in a body, from some dangerous 
extremes to which they were approaching ; and what are 
called the Orthodox have shifted their ground from the old 
untenable form of many dogmas, to meet this countermarch 
of their long separated brethren. This may be denied by 
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some persons, but one, who has never identified himself with 
either party, may be permitted, in the pulpit of an indepen- 
dent Christian church, independent always, to state now a 
fact which the philosophical historian will hereafter impar- 
tially narrate. The doctrines of total depravity, irresistible 
decrees, unconditional election, infant damnation, (pardon is 
almost needed for uttering that phrase,) everlasting torments, 
with all their affiliated conclusions, are very much withdrawn 
on the one side, while those of hereditary bias, inward re- 
generation, the atonement and the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
are more positively accepted and earnestly maintained on the 
other. The rationalist himself cries out for conversion, and 
the companion of the revivalist for “Christian nurture.” Let 
the words of the creed or confession of faith stand as they may, 
Christ is neither called “very God” so much on the one hand, 
nor regarded simply as a man so much on the other. The 
Trinitarian looks upon him more in his subordinate relation to 
the Father, aud the Unitarian less in his separateness from, 
and more in his oneness with God. The Universalist preaches 
retribution reaching beyond the grave,—and his opponent, 
pausing before the dim veil which Scripture itself hangs over 
the particular discipline of the future state, is not so swift or 
stout to maintain that it will be infinite, unmitigated, and end- 
less. A sense of the superior and alone essential importance 
of Christian principle has even lodged itself in the heart, and 
is spreading through the church that stands most strongly 
upon outward forms. And throughout the Protestant world at 
least, wherever priest, bishop, or teacher is persuaded to take 
a single step on the line of spiritual and evangelical truth, the 
people instantly follow, if, indeed, in his laggard slackness, 
they do not, most of them, march before him. 

There begins at length to be a real revelation indeed, of the 
unity of Christ’s body. The parted garments, for which soldiers 
cast lots, seem coming back in the restoration of his reunited 
doctrines of love. The process is not complete. The dissolving 
of the old partial and fragmentary schemes of belief is going 
on, and furnishing ever more elements to recombine into the 
glorious whole. I see, in vision, a new theology, built more 
closely on the realities of Scripture and the human heart, em- 
bracing within its frame the best and strongest minds from 
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every existing belief, to stand as a tower of refuge, a fort of 
defence, and a magazine of formidable and resistless weapons 
against all the citadels, erected, or that may be erected, of error 
and unbelief. It is a theology, which shall be the intellectual 
body of the very soul of religion. I behold a divine wisdom, 
which has yet lain nowhere without a shade, save in the mind 
and speech of the Master, — coming forth incarnate and com- 
plete in the band of his disciples. I discern them moving 
through remaining mists of misunderstanding, across a narrow 
strip of cloud-land, towards the spiritual Canaan flowing 
with milk and honey to the soul, where all sincere believers 
shall feel that they belong to one Christian Commonwealth 
on earth, and are bound to one immeasurable inheritance in 
heaven. And no sect, or leader of a sect, no church, or com- 
bination of churches can resist this movement, borne on as it 
is, by the same hand that turns the earth on its axis. 

But it is not the spiritual rest, or glad harmony, or even immor- 
tal prospect of this reunion, that chiefly affects my mind. It is 
rather the power which Christ’s followers will have, through 
their consent of faith and spirit, to move and save their fellow- 
men. For this Jesus came, and to this all believers are the 
living means. The end is the uplifting and redemption of 
the world. Christianity gives the position outside the world, 
from whence this end is to be reached. The famous problem 
of Archimedes, — Give me a place to stand, and I will move the 
world, is to be solved by the application of the Gospel. That 
is the lever; the spiritual world, from which it came, is the 
stand-point. Christ, under God, handles the mighty, irrefra- 
gable instrument; but all his disciples lay hold with him. 
And when they fairly unite in their convictions and corres- 
pondent exertions, the world, the old, heavy, sunken world, 
will start from its ancient seat of sin, —it will be aroused from 
the evil customs in which it has been so long imbedded, and, 
leaving its shame behind it, spring along the track of purity 
and everlasting life. War and slavery themselves, being but 
the shadows cast by moral evil in the heart, the foliage put 
forth by poisonous roots there, will vanish before the spread 
of regenerating truth, and leave the soul fora seed-plot to that 
“ Sower ” who “went forth to sow.” Is not every preliminary 
and approach, such as I have noted in the points of Christian 
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union, towards the grand result, to be hailed with fervent, 
cordial, united thanksgiving to God? 

Here I close, not at the end of my subject, but with the 
introduction of that important subject to your thoughts. 
“Bring sacrifices and thank-offerings,” not words alone of 
supplication or song; but, like the congregation of Israel, 
substantial gifts ; not, as in the old dispensation, of birds and 
bullocks, of cakes and wafers, to the altar;—but let your 
offering be labor of life and heart for God’s truth. Let your 
sacrifice be self-sacrifice. Let your unleavened bread be sin- 
cerity, and the blood you devote as a token, be your own 
heart’s blood shown, while you live, in the overflowing of 
love to God and man. This will be the thanksgiving of 
every day alike, effectual, accepted. 

















LINES WRITTEN IN A SEVERE STORM. 


Gop save the houseless wanderer! 
Who, ’mid the blast and storm, 
Her scanty garments, thin and old, 
Wraps round her shivering form. 
O! shelter her, ye wealthy ! 
Ye, who have food and fire, 
Lest by the wayside, lone and chilled, 
Her lamp of life expire. 


God save the trembling seaman ! 
No earthly help is near, 
To point through thick and blinding snow 
The course his bark should steer. 
He sees the mad waves rushing 
To wash each stiffened sail. 
O! God, protect the mariner, 
In winter's fiercest gale! 





While round our cheerful fireside 
The dear home-circle press, 
Let not one selfish heart forget 
The children of distress, 
But let the warm petition 
Ascend above the sky, 
That God would shield the suffering one, 
And all his wants supply. M. W. 
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LETTER FROM A DESERTER 
CONDEMNED TO BE HANGED, 


TO HIS BROTHER IN NEW YORK. 


Lone before this reaches your hand, the papers will have 
told you of my death. An affectionate brother you have ever 
been to me, and tears which no misfortune of my own could 
wring from me, are running down my cheeks at the thought 
of your grief and shame when you shall see my name among 
the dishonored dead. I do not write to harrow your feelings 
by lamentations or complaints. Nor do I wish tomove you to 
resentment in my behalf. It is a bitter, bitter feeling, and I 
am happier now that I have subdued it in my own bosom. 
I forgive him who is to sign my death warrant, and my coun- 
trymen and comrades who will execute it, and witness it. To 
them it appears the execution of a just sentence ; at least, a 
justifiable revenge. To them I say nothing, but that the 
crime for which I suffer is the act which I least repent. To 
you I have much to say, if my whirling brain will allow me so 
to employ the short period left to me by the hesitation of our 
commander. I feel for you more than for myself, the reproach 
which will cleave to my name; for you, and for my innocent 
boys, who must bear taunts from which your kindness cannot 
shield them. Degradation is the legacy I leave to them, and 
the fear that they may be led to curse the name of father, and 
to hate him whose heart to its latest throb was full of tender- 
ness towards them, gives me power to compose myself to 
write, and defend my conduct, so far as I may justly do it. 
Tell them, as I now tell you, that the general opinion in the 
army, as well as in New York, is that this war is unjust and 
wicked. ‘Tell them that it is no moral obligation that holds 
men to the service ; some men, no cowards either, are bound 
to the standard by fear, some by a sense of military honor 
and love of renown, some by interest, and the worst half by 
the license allowed to their worst propensities, by the abomi- 
nable indifference of their superiors to any atrocities not affect- 
ing their own popularity or reputation. ‘Tell them that the 
best of these men, with the generals at their head, were they 
left at liberty to act according to the sense of right which 
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God implanted in their bosoms to be the guide of their actions, 
would have forsaken the cause when I did. I was induced to 
volunteer, by false pretences. I do not hold myself bound to 
observe a contract founded on a lie. I went to the rescue of 
fellow citizens in danger; I found myself engaged in a ma- 
rauding expedition, and degraded into a mere robber, hired to 
enable our chief magistrate —I will not attribute such an act 
to our national government as a whole —to say, “ Stand and 
deliver” to a neighboring republic—to demand of unhappy 
Mexico her property or her life. Had I been a general, I 
might have been allowed to resign. As a private, I was 
threatened with whipping for discontent, and was compelled 
to take a part in the siege of Vera Cruz, before I could find 
an opportunity to desert. Here I saw men endeavoring to 
defend their homes and their families. I thought of my little 
ones safe sheltered under your distant roof, and I looked round 
with indignation on our eager soldiers battering down dwell- 
ing houses, and killing men, women and children who had 
never till invaded even wished harm to them or theirs, and 
who would never to the end of time have set a hostile foot on 
our soil. I threw off my uniform in disgust, and was shel- 
tered, and never betrayed by my forgiving enemies. 

So far I feel that I am justified in your eyes, and had I 
then been retaken, you would not have blushed for me, though 
the penalty of death must have been my reward. Would to 
God I had been taken before I took up arms against my coun- 
try, though in a just cause. But let me not be branded as a 
traitor, without a hearing. Could you have eaten the bread 
of kindness among these people, and looked with indifference 
upon the mean and cowardly system pursued in subduing the 
country? Had the English so violated every law of civilized 
warfare in her invasion of our soil, the very name of English- 
man would be loathed and detested to this day, from one end 
of the country to the other. The greatest atrocities are com- 
mitted in places which are defenceless, and attempt no resist- 
ance, and such as are of too small importance to be boasted of 
in the newspapers, when they do resist. Scenes are of com- 
mon occurrence which if acted by a mob, within our own 
territory, would rouse the whole Union as one man, to seize 
and punish the miscreants. The bombardment of cities, into 
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which the population from the country round have fled for 
protection from outrages like these, is cruel and bloody, but 
less dastardly, since they are obstinately, though vainly, de- 
fended. When taken, some show of moderation is observed, 
since the eyes of the world are turned on the successful gen- 
erals. But immunity from violence must be bought from 
General Scott, as from a robber chief, to the disgrace of the 
American name. A war of conquest has examples in history, 
but a war for plunder is infamous. In the midst of impover- 
ished and distressed Mexicans, I was ashamed to remember 
that I was an American. I wished to repair the wrongs I had 
unwillingly done them at Vera Cruz, and save Mexico, if pos- 
sible, from such horrors and such humiliation. Had you been 
there to see ill-armed and ill-trained men laying down their 
lives in the proportion of four to one with their cruel invaders, 
fathers and brothers, and patriots, deserted by the cowardly 
Indians, and betrayed by ignorant leaders, your generous heart 
would have led you to throw yourself into their ranks. I 
joined Reid’s American company, and we took the most ex- 
posed post, hoping by our bravery to inspire hope and courage 
into our undisciplined allies. But not even a righteous cause 
and the purest motives can nerve a man to the slaughter of 
his brethren. I saw opposed to me the forms of men with 
whom I had messed, and was placed face to face with generals 
whom I had obeyed. I faltered and shrank from my duty. 
We wavered—the Mexicans fled—and we fell into the 
hands of men more eager for revenge upon us, than slaughter, 
or even victory. But to hang ninety men in one day, when 
publie opinion at home will hardly sanction the execution of 
one criminal in a year, makes even General Scott hesitate. 
Would it not be more politic to hang one man every day for 
three months, to repress discontent, and hold men fast to his 
bloody banner? 

I ask no mercy from man, not even from you, my brother ; 
1 leave it to others to judge whether I have done what is wor- 
thy of death. I dare not justify myself before God. I hum- 
bly submit to the consequences of my own acts, both in this 
world and that to come. In God’s decrees alone, there is no 
injustice. The evil which I did through mistaken views of 
duty, I trust will be forgiven. God be merciful to my soul. 
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My death warrant is signed. This is my last day on earth. 
O, could I see you once more, and press my children to my 
bosom, I could then die as calmly as a weary man goes to 
rest. What shall I say to comfort you? 

But if this ever reaches you, it must be when time has 
softened your grief, and now I am distressed by the fear the 
disgrace brought upon our respectable name weighs more heavi- 
ly upon your spirits than the loss of one who loved you dearly 
to the last. When you think of the eyes of a whole army 
turned upon my dying struggles, remember that if setting fire 
to dwellings filled with human lives be a capital crime, no 
finger of all this multitude ought to point at me in scorn. If 
the taking of human life, not in defence, be the crime against 
society held most worthy of death in every code of laws in 
the civilized world, which are most guilty, the spectators, or 
the victim? If taking with a high hand, and by force, the 
property of a neighbor, be robbery, ought not the whole army, 
generals, president, and all, to be disgraced, and punished ? 
Were outrages upon defenceless women to be visited in every 
instance by the punishment decreed to such dark and cowardly 
crime by law, would it not thin the army more than unpun- 
ished desertion ? 

But you will not view these things with the eyes of a 
dying man. You will say that what is elsewhere arson, rob- 
bery, murder, is here but war. But does the banding men 
together, and calling them generals, captains, soldiers, make 
each individual less responsible to God and to man for his ac- 
tions, and their consequences? By what divine authority is 
their free-agency taken away? By the command of the nation. 
The motto of the American soldier is, “My Country and 
God,’ —if he be at all a Christian—and there are, I confess 
it, honorable and upright men to be found in the service. 
Obedience to orders is the highest duty of the soldier; other 
obligations are secondary and trivial, and made to yield when- 
ever they conflict with that, conscience being stunned by 
drums and cannon, or dazzled and blinded by false glory. 

The command of the nation, our free and self-governed 
nation! Is itso? Iglory in having refused to do her wicked 
and bloody work. I fling back upon her name the disgrace 
of my death. LIappeal to the judgment of posterity, of im- 
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partial foreign nations, of every honest man in the world, 
Shall not the stain of this unjust war rest forever upon her fame ? 

But no! It was the act of few, perhaps of one. With my 
dying lips I prophesy that the voice of the nation will dis- 
claim and disavow it. 


THE PHENOMENON OF MOTION. 


BY REV. THOMAS HILL. 


Tue universe about us is in motion. Nothing on which 
the eye can fall, or whose existence the hand of Science can 
demonstrate, is at rest. The sun rises and sets, the moon 
waxes and wanes, the very stars are in motion to the telescopic 
eye. Clouds drive over the heavens, and billows roll over the 
deep; the vapor rises from the ocean, and the rivers run to 
the sea. The trees wave in the wind, the leaves grow and 
decay, the sap rises, and a perpetual change is wrought in 
every fibre of the plant. So, also, is it in the animal tribes ; 
while life lasts does the heart beat and the lungs keep up their 
play ; the particles of the very bones and teeth are perpetually 
renewed. So, from the countless hosts of heaven, to the 
atoms smaller than a grain of dust, all things are in perpetual 
flow ; moving, ever moving ; appearing, and always appearing 
in change. 

Yet on a closer examination of motion, and a more accurate 
investigation of its laws, what do we find? The first law of 
motion is that a body free from external influence, moves with 
uniform velocity in a straight line forever. . This is the first 
law of motion, derived from the widest generalization, and 
most legitimate induction from the immense variety of mo- 
tions in matter about us. But to what an astonishing result 
does it lead us when in this law we make the velocity noth- 
ing. A body at rest, free from external influence, must remain 
at rest forever. The first result, then, from the investigation 
of the motions of matter, is the indisputable law that matter 
cannot move. Hence follows the inevitable conclusion that 
the cause of all this motion is something foreign to matter. 

Higher than this the investigation of motion cannot of it- 
self lead us, but this is high enough for a most valuable step- 
ping-stone. 
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Why do we ask the cause of motion? Whence do we 
derive the notion that there is a cause for it? Let us remem- 
ber that the motions which we most narrowly examine are those 
which we ourselves cause, and we shall see that our conscious- 
ness of causing motion is the foundation of our faith that all 
motion has a cause. Is this foundation trustworthy. Beyond 
all question it is. Nay, it is the foundation of all possible 
science, and no man can extend any generalization beyond 
the particular instances from which he drew it, unless he leans 
on this consciousness of causing. And what, then, but a will 
can cause motion? Matter cannot move, will can move it, 
and what else can? The motions of the heavens and the 
earth are then produced by a Will, independent of matter and 
superior to all things that move. 

Thus does the phenomenon of motion, in its very first law, 
point not only to the existence of God, but his perpetual pres- 
ence and action in the world. He is perpetually acting about 
us. Every moving thing in heaven or on earth testifies not 
only to His existence, but to His presence as distinctly as the 
living voice of a man testifies to the presence of the man. 
Wherever we see aught of motion, God is there, the mover. 
In ancient languages this was the name of God. 'The winds 
blow at his command, the sun rises only when He wills, the 
falling rain and running stream are immediate gifts of his 
hand, and what are each beating pulse and each breath that 
we unconsciously draw, but the proofs that this machine of 
our bodies is every moment dependent on the present love and 
power of its Creator? 

Since we thus refer all motion, even that in our own frames, to 
the will of God, it may be thought we are destroying man’s 
freedom, by making him a mere machine, kept in motion by 
its Maker’s constant supervision. But he who thus objects to 
the doctrine of man’s dependence, forgets that the conscious- 
ness of our own freedom is the very basis on which we build 
our faith in the existence of God. It is from the conscious- 
ness of our own power to produce motion by our will that we 
ascribe all motion unto His will, rather than to powers inhe- 
rent in matter, or in any unconsious natures. 

This consciousness of our own power, our own will, can 
never be denied; it is the very foundation of our philosophy 
and faith. Although each atom of our bodies in all its changes 
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is moved only by the will and power of God, and this is proved 
by the first law of motion to be the case, yet is man free, and he 
cannot believe himself otherwise. No philosophy can make me 
deny a truth which I see, and which I know to be the truth. 

Fear not, then, Christian, to accept this confirmation from 
science of the words of Jesus. Did not our dear Redeemer 
come to bear witness to the truth taught in nature, to show 
us the Father, both in his own life and also in the lily and 
the sparrow? Did he not say that if any man will do his 
commandments, his Father shall manifest himself unto him? 

How glorious is the Christian’s daily life. If he be recon- 
ciled unto God, and love to draw nigh to God, God draws 
nigh to him, manifests himself to him in every phase of na- 
ture, in every event of Providence. Such a life is like that 
of the angels; for what joy can the seraph have higher than 
that of the perpetual presence and love of God? 

Our argument has thus far been drawn only from the uni- 
form velocity of motion; but its uniform direction will lead 
us to the same result. A moving body, free from any exter- 
nal influence, moves with the same velocity, in a straight line 
forever. But the planets wheel in orbits about the sun, and 
are at every instant changing their direction. Hence they are 
acted upon by some constantly exerted force. But force is an 
attribute of will, and gravity is the name only of a mode of 
the divine action. Hence it is no figure of speech, but the lit- 
eral truth, to speak of Him that formed the Seven Stars and 
Orion, as guiding them on their way. 

Consider, also, the motions of the human frame. I by my 

will form these letters, but is there no higher will than mine, 
working in and through me? The pen sweeps in curved 
lines, and sweeps through a curve in obedience to a single 
volition. Yet, in order to form this curve, several muscles 
must act together, and each by a separate, and perhaps difficult 
law. Is there no pointing upward here to a Geometer upon 
‘whose will each muscle depends each instant? It is an over- 
whelming thought that the guidance of God’s power is thus 
entrusted to us; but any thought concerning the Almighty 
and our responsibility is overwhelming. 

If perfect love has cast out fear, this view of the Father’s 
perpetual presence will overwhelm us with joy rather than 

with fear. 
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EDITOR’S COLLECTANEA. NO. VIII. 

WE return our sincere thanks to those friends of the Magazine who 
have contributed in any way during the past year to its interests, and 
who have helped to render it what it has been. In our own behalf, in 
behalf of the publisher, in behalf of our readers, we acknowledge their 
kindness gratefully, and shall rely on a continuance of it in future ; not 
doubting that the Monthly will be cared for to whatever degree it is 
worthy of care. 

It is our duty at present especially to record a list of such publica- 
tions as we have received, within a few weeks, from authors, publishers 
and others. ‘A Discourse after the Sudden Death of Lowell M. Stone, 
Esq., by A. B. Muzzey, Pastor of the Lee Street Church, Cam- 
bridge,”—preached at East Cambridge where Mr. Stone had resided, — 
is a faithful and affectionate memorial of one good man by another,— 
such an one as a minister must always feel it to be & great privilege to 
render, honestly and cordially, and such as the bereaved must find it 
consoling to receive.—‘* A Sermon, preached at the Ordination of Rev. 
F. R. Newell, as an Evangelist, at Cambridgeport; By Rev. R. P. 
Stebbins of Meadville, Penn.,” exhibits the action of a mind thoroughly 
in earnest, settled in its convictions, and devoted to the utterance of 
those convictions with a hearty and fearless good-will. There is not 
much waste about the Sermon. It sets forth the business of a preach- 
er, and is itself a creditable illustration of the nature of that business. 
It belongs to the only class of sermons worth printing.—Precisely the 
same may be said of a Discourse entitled, ‘ Jesus the best Teacher of 
his Religion,” delivered before the Graduating Class of the Cambridge 
Theological School in July,” by Rev. Samuel J. May, an indefatigable 
laborer for the causes of humane Reform and Liberal Christianity, who 
has the secret of so blending meekness and persistency as to speak 
unwelcome words without offence. And yet there is ample room in the 
class of sermons worth printing, for some of a different style, as we 
rejoice to believe, and as we are reminded on reading a ‘* Sermon 
preached at the Ordination of Rev. G. M. Bartol, in Lancaster,” by 
Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol of Boston, on “Christ the Way.” In the calm, 
condensed, yet imaginative and richly suggestive train of thought so 
habitual with him, the preacher exhibits four prevalent substitutions for 
Christ, namely: The Church, A Theological Creed, Philosophy, and 
Reform. In reading the Discourse one is as often reminded of the 
presence of the intellectual writer, as of the Evangelical doctrine.— 
“The Death of Little Children,” a Sermon by Rev. F. A. Whitney of 
Brighton, is a carefully-written consolatory discourse, adapted, by its 
simple and touching beauty of language, and the timeliness of the con- 
siderations it presents, not only to comfort but to sanctify ; to strengthen 
faith and hope ; to incite all parents to fidelity, and to bring peace to 
such as mourn.—* The Annual Report of the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel among the Indians and others in North America ; 1847,”— 
prepared with the good taste and thoroughness of manner that mark all 
such documents from the accomplished Secretary, Dr. Parkman, and 
affording ample proofs of the usefulness and prosperity of this ancient 
Society —* The Unitarian Congregational Register, for 1847; Crosby 
& Nichols ;”” containing the appropriate statistical matter, an Almanac, 
miscellaneous extracts, and Statements of Doctrine selected from Uni- 
tarian Authors.—* Fifth Report of the Middlesex Sunday School Soci- 
ety,” made by Rev. Jason Whitman, a pamphlet indicating a more 
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active and scrupulous attention to the important subject it treats than 
obtains in too many quarters, and suggesting some inquiries relating to 
the Sunday School system which we have no space to pursue.— 
“ Christian Tracts,’—a series of essays and discourses designed to 
illustrate the views of the Christians on practical and doctrinal subjects 
pertaining to Christianity ; a volume that gives pleasing evidence of a 
sincere and inquiring spirit among the large and worthy and zealous 
body that is kindred to our own, and also leaving the impression that 
in the department of theological literature, its members have occasion 
for diligent study and renewed culture,—a need which they share, 
however, in common with many other denominations, while in respect 
to devotion and goodness, we fully believé they have less deficiency 
than most of their sister sects.—** Narrative of William W. Brown, A 
Fugitive Slave, Written by himself,’—one of the sad, straightforward 
stories that, to us, form: stronger appeals against the atrocious abomina- 
tion of American Slavery, rude and ungraceful as they are, than all the 
eloquence of Conventions, or the imprecations of party zeal.— The 
True Position of the Church in Relation to the Age,—Rev. R. C. 
Waterston’s Discourse at the Dedication of the Church of the Saviour.” 
We have already expressed our interest in the occasion when this Ser- 
mon was preached. The Discourse has met with deserved commenda- 
tion from other journals, secular as well as religious. It was effective 
in the delivery, and in spirit carries that air of sincerity and feeling 
which is sure to gain any performance respect and favor.—t The Gos- 
pel of To-Day,”—a Sermon by Rev. W. H. Channing, and other ex- 
ercises at the ordination of Rev. Mr. Higginson in Newburyport. The 
Charge of Rev. Mr. Clarke, the Right Hand of Fellowship of Rev. 
Mr. Stone, and the Address to the People of Rev. Mr. Fox, are perform- 
ances well worthy of their respective authors, and filled with the very 
spirit of the Gospel which is not of to-day, but is from everlasting to 
everlasting. If Mr. Channing means that the Gospel of to-day is in 
any sense different from the Gospel of Jesus Christ, we object to his 
title as false. If he does not mean this, the title is affected and insig- 
nificant. If the discourse did not assume to be what it is not, we should 
have nothing to say of it but praise, although it is not exactly a model 
for an ordination sermon. As a production of surpassing eloquence 
and ability, as revealing a very rare power of thinking and stating 
thought, and as the cordial utterance of one of the largest hearted men 
amongst us, we honor it and give it welcome.—** Two New Scholars,” 
a collection of engaging and profitable stories, well adapted to chil- 
dren.—“ A Plea for Amusements,—by Frederic W. Sawyer.” Mr. 
Sawyer takes a rational view of an important subject, brings together a 
considerable amount of interesting information, and resists successfully, 
we think, some narrow and untenable notions, still somewhat prevalent 
in a portion of the community. The question to us seems to amount 
to this:—Amusements being in some sense neutral ground,—Shall 
Christianity occupy it, or the devil? We notice that one of the Ortho- 
dox papers of this city considers the book as morally injurious, and the 
other commends it, adding that it is the work of a member of an Or- 
thodox church in good standing. This fact is probably mentioned to 
attract confidence, and help the volume toa sale. We hope this pur- 

e will be answered, for the sentiments inculcated are more needed 
probably in Orthodox churches than anywhere else.—‘* Naomi,” by Mrs. 
Lee, is one of the books of the season that will be caught at with avidi- 
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ty, and will be read by everybody. It is peculiarly fortunate, therefore, 
that it is instructive and pure, as well as delightfully entertaining. {t is 
founded on historical facts, and the scene is laid in Boston.—* Christian 
Nurture—by Rev. Horace Bushnell.” We have already made two 
brief notices of Mr. Bushnell and his writings;and this fact happens 
to render us only the more desirous to notice them again. Shortly after 
the first publication of the two “discourses,” by the unfortunate Sub- 
bath School Society, we presented in our Magazine a brief and hasty 
commendation of them,—alluding at the same time to a want either of 
consistency in the argument, or of that very rare degree of independence 
and impartiality which raises a man altogether above sectarian preju- 
dices. We alluded to what we thought an attempt to reconcile the 
author’s views of Human Nature and Christian Training, with the re- 
ceived Calvinistic dogmas of Total, Native Depravity, and the necessity 
of Instantaneous Conversion. Such ap attempt we thought we detect- 
_ ed,—in a first hasty perusal of the Treatise,—for we were only able to 
borrow a copy of it for an hour or two, Since the reappearance of the 
Treatise, however, incorporated in this volume with other matters, we 
have given the whole argument a more thorough examination, reading 
first the other portions, and especially the sermon on the Organic Unity 
of the Family, and then recurring to the Treatise. Approaching the 
latter in the light thrown from the former, we gain a clearer apprehen- 
sion of the author’s whole meaning. And as we hold it no disgrace to 
retract an error or to confess a fault, we readily do him the justice,—an 
act more important to ourself, perhaps, than to him,—to admit that we 
cannot fairly find him in the dilemma above presented. His reasoning 
now appears to us consistent and sound, and the manliness of his spirit 
without a flaw. Indeed we have found his work so much of a luxury 
every way, that we especially entreat all our readers who have not 
done so already, to read it through,—not so much on account of any 
position Mr. Bushnell may be supposed to hold in relation to us, as on 
account of his relation to the truth. If the doctrine developed clearly 
by him, and only passively and inertly and vaguely held by many Uni- 
tarians, could be brought into the vital convictions of parents and the 
community, a new epoch would open on the church without delay. 
We find ourselves possessed of a very strong desire to know more of 
this gentleman’s theology, and especially his doctrine of the Atonement 
and the Trinity. We apprehend he will find in the latter the most ob- 
stinate point of difficulty in his favorite plan of so stating the opinions 
he holds as to make them acceptable to Unitarians. We might say a 
great deal of the subordinate merits of the work before us, were this 
the place. It is not often that we meet with writings in which the 
strength and tension of muscle are so well sustained, from which we 
derive so much of the impression of intellectual firmness, or in which 
the substance is in more generous proportion to the form. The general 
solidity of the author’s matter heightens very much the effect of his 


infrequent exercises of the imagination, and imparts a poetic value to ~ 


some passages that would be quite shorn of their lustre if the fancy 
were more exuberant or intrusive. We have heard the Sermon on the 
Pentecost designated by a good critic as the most important and central 
article in this volume. We must regard the Sermon already alluded to, 
on the Organic Unity of the Family as containing the kernel of the 
whole matter, while, in point of excellence asa piece of composition, the 
paper entitled ‘* The Spiritual Economy of Revivals,” is superior to either. 
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InsTALLATION AT East CamBripez, Mass.— Rev. George G. Ingersoll, 
D. D., formerly of Burlington, Vt., was installed as Pastor of the Unitarian 
Society in East Cambridge, Sunday evening, December 5, 1847. Introduc- 
tory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Ware of Cambridgeport ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. 
Newell of Cambridge; Prayer of Installation, by Rev. Dr. Walker of Harvard 
University ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Muzzey of Cambridge. 


DepicaTion AT F'ramincHamM, Mass.— The new and beautiful Gothic 
church recently erected by the Christian enterprise and public spirit of our 
Liberal friends in Framingham, on the site occupied by the old meeting-house, 
was dedicated to the worship of God on the first day of December, 1847. 
Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Bulfinch of Nashua, N. H.; Reading of the 
Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Ware of Cambridgeport; Prayer of Dedication, by 
Rev. Mr. Allen of Northboro’; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Huntington of Boston ; 
Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Sanger of Dover. 


Depication oF THE CHuRcH on INDIANA StREET, Boston. — The 
building erected by the Society hitherto worshipping in the Warren Street 
Chapel, and under the pastoral charge of Rev. T. B. Fox, assisted by other 
friends of the movement to which the Society are earnestly devoted, was dedi- 
cated on the evening of Sunday, December 12, 1847, by appropriate services. 
If the number of persons who thronged the body, gallery, aisles, vestibule and 
threshold of the Church, — turning some hundreds away for want of room to 
stand in, — may be taken as any indication of interest in Mr. Fox’s plan and 
purpose, then has he certainly abundant reason to be encouraged. We are 
rejoiced to learn, however, that his parish are receiving more substantial tokens 
of a friendly disposition towards their undertaking ; and that although they 
have passed through many difficulties, the future promises to prove prosperous 
in proportion to their deservings. —— The exercises at the Dedication were as 
follows : — Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Huntington of Boston; Reading 
Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Peabody of Boston; Prayer of Dedication, by Rev. 
Mr. Lothrop of Boston; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Fox, Minister of the Society ; 
Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Barnard of Boston. 

This Church represents a distinct religious and ecclesiastical idea. We 
have long been wishing for an opportunity to express our sense of its truly 
Christian import. If ever a design was in complete harmony with the spirit 
of the Gospel, in its simplicity and holiness, we believe this is such a design. 
May God attend it with his favor! Had we room to enlarge, we should be 
glad to dwell on the truth and power of Mr. Fox’s Sermon; a work that is 
unnecessary, however, as it is to be printed. The building itself in the inte- 
rior is a model of simple, becoming architectural effect, and fitness to the 
destined use. We extend a cordial welcome to our new neighbor. 
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Our Reuieious Newsparers.— Our weekly journals give signs of being 
possessed with a noble emulation, “Striving together for the faith of the 
Gospel.” Life seems to be born of competition. The “ Register,” recently 
so ably conducted by Rev. Mr. Morison, is now under the excellent and 
spirited management of Rev. Mr. Folsom, who shows a decided talent for 
editorial discussions. The Rev. Mr. Clarke has come to the rescue of the 
“ World,” bringing his eminent tact and scholarship and sincerity of faith, and 
a circle of good writers with him, so that this paper promises to grow more 
and more into the comprehensiveness of its title. And Rev. Mr. Bellows 
throws such strength into the “ Inquirer,” and goes so to the root of the matter 
in every number, that New York would appear to afford as genial an atmo- 
sphere for the growth of Liberal Christianity as New England. 


Massacausetts QuarTERLY. — The appearance of this conspicuous jour- 
nal is an event of some importance, particularly to our province of the theologi- 
cal world. The journal itself, however, does not propose to represent a 
province, but universal interests. If true to its high aim, it will prove a noble 
servant of Humanity and Progress. What especially delights us in the first 
number, is the almost entire absence of Dialism. We looked for a little more 
spiciness and acumen than we find in the critical department. But we do 
not apprehend any permanent defect in that direction. A perfectly free 
Quarterly will be refreshing. 


New Srrte or Orpinations anp Instattations.— The custom is be- 
coming more and more prevalent, of establishing the relation between minis- 
ter and people without the old fashioned, public week-day ceremony ;— the 
minister conducting the occasional services himself, on the Sabbath. This is 
especially the case with the formation of second relations, or installations. 
For obvious reasons, we find it rather perplexing to present any complete 
record of such occasions, and perhaps it is not of great consequence that we 
should do so. We would only say that our rule will be to publish gladly any 
intelligence that may be communicated to us of this sort, by either of the 
parties concerned. But if it is not forwarded by those most interested, we 
shall hardly be able to search it out. 


American Unitarian Association. — Rev. F. W. Holland of Rochester, 
N. Y., has received from the Executive Committee of the American Unitarian 
Association the appointment of Secretary, and will enter upon the duties of 
the office Jannary Ist, 1848. — Rev. Charles Briggs will continue to discharge 
the duties usually assigned to a Home Secretary. 


Lamentations. — The Portland Argus, speaking of Rev. Mr. Judd, the Uni- 
tarian clergyman at Augusta, Me., says, that on Thanksgiving day, “ when he 
came to deliver his sermon, without explaining himself to his people at all, or 
making any apologies for his course, he opened the Bible, and read the whole 
Book of Lamentations instead! — every chapter of its wailings!!!” 








